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FASHIONABLE WATERING PLACES. 
BY A VILLAGE BEAU. 

A person of taste may spend a few days very 
pleasantly at a genteel watering place. Thecon- 
tinual succession of new faces; the interesting 
variety of character, and the harmonious inter- 
mixture of grades exhibited here, are such, that 
the mind of desultory man, however studious 
of change cannot fai] to be amused. I say no- 
thing of the beauties of the landscape, the invi 
gorating breeze of the country, or the medici- 
nal virtues of the mineral fountain—because the 
last may be imitated in perfection by a bung- 
ling apothecary, and the others are easily pur- 
chased by the fatigue of a morning’s ride from 
the most crowded metropelis. ‘These vulgar 
enjoyments which are within the reach of the 
whole human race, are properly disdained by 
persons of fashion. Much also is said of the 
keen appetites which are found at these health- 
ful places of resort. Portly gentlemen, and 
pale faced ladies. exult equally in the quantity 
of fish, flesh and fow!, which the talismanie ef. 
fects of the sea breeze, or the chalybeate draught 
enable them to consume. But this is surely 
false taste. What can be more ungenteel than 
eating, or rather devouring flesh and vegetables 
like so many locusts of Egypt. or the lean kine 
of Pharaoh? Can that be styled a polite em- 


ployment which is common to the philosoplier | 


and the savage, the belle and the washer wo- 
man? Eating is certainly a vulgar occupation 
—and I cannot but marvel that wits and beau- 
ties— the curled darlings of the nation’—should 
hie to Long Branch or Balston for the purpose 
of gratifying that voracious propensity which 
gives celebrity to the boa constrictor, and the 
man who swallows tallow candles for a wager! 
The preacher condemns the epicure who ¢ fares 
sumptuously every day ;’ and physicians live by 


repairing the inroads of the cook. Besides, we 
certainly know that the literati of eveimage, 
have deplored the appetite for food as th most 


impertinent and vexatious of the human propen- 
sities. That it has caused many an honest gen- 
tleman to turn author cannot be disputed: and 
that it has peopled Parnassus with gaunt forms 
and hungry aspects is equally unquestionable. 
Gentlemen therefore who write for bread, should 
not go to watering places. For my part I have 
always viewed this subject with the eye of a 
philosopher, and have never ceased to deplore 
the inflexibility of that ordinance of our nature 
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which bestows the best appetite upon those who 
are least able to supply them. Physicians dis 
play a most unfeeling apathy to the suflerings 
of their fellow creatures, when they inconsider 
ately administer provocations to the palate of 
every one who fancies himself deficient in vora 
city, without inquiring into the ability of the 
patient to sustain and cherish the newly awa 
kened sense. If I was a practitioner of the 
healing art, I would ask my patient if he was a 
poet. and if he answered in the affirmative, | 
should congratulate him upon the delicaey of 
his appetite, and positively forbid the exbibi 
tion of tonics. [ would conscientiously regulate 
the appetites of those who had the fortune to be 


placed under my care, by the dimensions of 


their purses. ‘Thus my patients would be rated 
like ships of war, by their metal; he who could 
compass three full meals a day, with a launch 
at noon anda hot supper at midnight, should 
ruralize at Bedford or Saratoga, and have bark 
and wine to his heart's content; a less plethoric 
purse should be placed on allowance ; and where 
the income was in a low state of debility, mea 
gre diet and nauseous draughts should be pre- 
scribed. But as it seems natural that the force 
of reason should forbid men from pursuing that 
which when obtained would be burthensome, I 
am in the habit of believing all the visiters 
whom I meet at watering places to be persons 
of fortune, who purchase pleasure with their su 
purfluous wealth, or seek apnetites -because 
they have wherewithal to gratify them. 

But a watering place has other uses and at 
tractions. Dashing blades may lawfully resort 
thither to sport their equipages, and beauties to 
display their charms. Southern gentlemen find 
the flavor of a mint julap greatly enhanced by 
the refreshing coolness of the mountain spring, 
and city ladies bloom like wild flowers in the si 
lubrious retreats. Your watering place is 
moreover a notable school for good manners, 
for as the parties are for the most part strangers 
to each other, all are free and equal; and 
thence result that absence of restraint and 
ease of manner, which are so much admired in 
high life. There is no herald’s office kept here. 
Here is no balancing of straws and weighing 
of feathers—no tossing of heads and winking, 
and whispering to find out who is who. One 
gentleman may wear blue and another black, 
but ‘a man’s a man for a’ that’—and as every 
man may place his own name on the books with 
whatever title or addition he pleases, he has on 
ly to choose his own rank, and he passes current 
accordingly. Misery, it is said * brings us into 
strange company’—so does misery’s opposite.— 
Here are singular combinations. not to be ex 
plained by any of the established rules of affini- 
ty, attraction, or cohesion. 

To the lover, this is a congenial climate. Is 
it not strange that a sympathy should exist he 
tween the palate and the heart? Will my fair 
and gentle readers believe that love and hunger. 
the one a gross, vulgar appetite, the other a 
genteel, delicate, sentimental passion, may be 
awakened and invigorated by the same stimu- 
lants? Itisevenso. The air of the country is 
alike salubrious to a feeble frame, or a debili 
tated attachment. The sight of hay-stacks and 
waving corn, and flowery meads, create a sweet 
delusion around the intoxicated senses of the 
lover, and people the fairy scene with nymplis 





and swains, and all the delightful paraphernal a 
of pastoral love. Mineral water is as nutritious 
to the heart, as it is invigorating to the body 
Why is it that the young lady, 

Whose soul blythe cupid never taught to stray 
Beyond the coxcombs that infest Broadway, 

no sooner gets to Balston than her ambition 
soars to nobler objects, and she, who a few days 
before submitted patiently to the address of a 
dandy, now aims at the subjugation of a manly 
heart? No wizard ever invented a love inspir 
ing potion so potent as the medicated fountains 
but to which of the elements that enter into the 
composition of the chalybeate draught, this ef 
fect is to be attributed, f am at a loss to deter 
mine. If l were a chemist, | could account for 
the phenomenon, because a chemical genius is 
never at a loss for a theory, and dives into cau 
ses With an expertness which by no means de- 
pends upon any previous or present knowledge 
of the subject. He who deals in retorts can 
solve any question—though not always by the 
retort courteous. 1 once, indeed, attempted to 
philosophise upon this matter myself, and 
achieved a moral analysis of the manner used 
and approved by the chemical professors. [ 
sarefully examined the various properties of a 
celebrated spring. and in a few minutes arrived 
at a conclusion, quite as satisfaetory as the r 
sults of ordinary experiments. ‘Here is a mag 
nesia,’ said I, ‘which corrects acidity, and 
which, by a sympathetic influence upon the 
mind, converts a sour old maid into a well cen 
ditioned miss, and neutralizes the acerbities of 
the bachelor’s temper, leaves his mental system 
in a healthful state. well suited to the reception 
of soft and agreeable impressions. And here is 
sulphur, which combined with villaimous salt 
petre, commits such havee in the world, under 
the name of gunpowder. Can ladies, who im 
bibe the sulphur water and gunpewder tea be 
otherwise than inflammahle? Is it any wonde 
then. that maidens who take in sueh combust 
ble materials should ‘go off with any spar 
with whom she comes in Then here 
isiron—mercy preserve the dear girls! what a 
collection of mortal engines! what fatal mpl 
ments of destruction are here 

artillery officer would be ouit 
a magazine of ordnance stores. We have only 
to convert this iron into steei—let it act mi 
chanically upon the flinty heart of the lady. and 
is it any wonder that Cupid should strike fire, 
or Fly men licht a mateh?? Such was my thee 
ry, and f will vouch it to be as correct as many 
of the systs 
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contact. 


» assembled !—an 
e at home in such 


msin which the seientifie repose im 
plieit faith. [fit has not more good sense than 
the theory of specific gravity, IT will forfeit my 
eal s—prov ided a future : allowed 
to decide the question rut whether Lam right 
or wrong, F shall still exclaim, ‘if mineral wa 
ter be the food of love, drink on!’ and that it is, 
will. I think, be satisfactorily preved ly the fol- 
lowing little history. [ have SUppresse d the 
real names of parties, Hut the facets will be in 
stantly recollected by those of tny readers, whe 
have been in the habit of visiting the celebrated 
spot where they ceeurred 

Miss Simper appeared at Saratoga in an ¢ 
gant suit of sable. 
ing for her father, an opulent broker in Balti 
more, recently deceased. Grief had wasted her 
health, and weeping had washed away her rosee 


reneration be 
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She was said to be in mourn 
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wud she was come to recover her appetite and 
reantiaate her blushes. 
was an heiress, pr uttrocted @reat attention— 

Lhe gentlemen ¢ d ber a beauty, and talked 

a great deal of “oe r real estate, bank stock and 

securities. Some of the ladies thought her com- 

plexton too sallow, and some objected to the 

style of her dress. Mrs. Highilyer said she bad 

not the air of a woman of fashion, while Capt. 

Halliard pronounced her a suspretous sail, and 

declared that she was a privateer in disguise. — 

The fair stranger, however, walked daily to the 

fountain, modesily cast dowa her eyes when 

gazed at, and seemed unconscious of all but her 

own horrors. 

About this time Major Fitzeonnell appeared 
upon the busy scene. He was a tall, handsome 
man, Of easy address, and polished manners, 
who seemed to regard all around him with an 
air of very polite unconeern, He was announe 
ed as an officer in his Britannic Majesty’s ser 
vice,and brother to Marl Somebody, in England. 
It was reported that he had large landed posses- 
sions in the West. He did not appear to seek 
society, but was too well bred to repel any eivi 
lities which were offered to him. The gentle- 
men were well pleased with his good sense, his 
knowledge of the world, and the suavity of his 
manners; but as he seemed to avoid the ladies, 
they had little opportunity of estimating his 
qualities. 

Major Fitzeonnell and Miss Simper met by 
accident at the fountain. "She officer, who had 
just filled his glass at her approach, presented 
it to the lady, who in the transparent clement, 
dropped her handkerchief. The gentleman ve- 
ry gallantly picked up the cambric, and restor 
ed it to the fair hand of its owner—but the 
blushing damsel abashed by the easy attention 
of an elegant stranger, in her confusion lost her 
reticule, which the soldier gracefully replaced 
upon her wrist, with a most respectful bow. A 

curtsy on the one side, and another bow on 
the other, terminated the civilities of this meet 

ing. The gentleman pursued his walk, and the 
lady returned to her chamber. That Miss Sim 

per felt the horor of having solicited three 
graceful congees from the brother of an En- 

glish Earl cannot be doubted, nor can we sup- 
pose, without injustice to that gentleman’s taste, 
that he saw the mantled blushes which those 
attentions had drawn forth; certain it is, how- 
ever, that as they separated in opposite direc- 
tions neither of them was seen to cast one long- 
ing, lingering look behind. As I had not the 
privilege of intruding into either of their cham- 
bers, [cannot say what fairy forms might have 
flirted around the magic pillow, nor whether the 
fair one dreamed of coronets, coats of arms, 
kettle drums and epaulets. In short, | am not 
able to inform the inquisitive reader, whether 
the parties thought of each other at all; but from 
the extreme difficulty of again bringing two such 
diffident persons in contact, | am inclined to 
think the adventure would have ended here, 


ol course, 


Miss Sianj i 


had not chance, which oft decides the fates of 


monarchs, decided theirs. 

Miss Simper’s health required her attendance 
at the fountain on the following morning at an 
unusual early hour: and the Major, while others 
were snoring, had sallied forth to enjoy the in- 
vigorating freshness of the early breeze. They 
met again by accident at the propitious well; 
and as the attendant, who is usually posted 
there to fill the glasses of the invalids, had not 
yet taken his stand, the Major had not only the 
happiness of performing that -, but of re- 
plenishing the exhausted vessel , until the lady 
had quaffed the full measure preser ribed by the 
medical dictator of this little community. “Iam 
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not able to say how sien they - pledged each 
other in the sulubrious beverage, but when the 
reader ts informed that the quantum prescribed 
to a delicate female varies from four to eight 
glasses, according to the nature of her com 
plaint, and that a lady cannot decorously sip 
more than amouthful without drawing breath, it 
will be seen that ample time was afforded on 
The ice being 
thus broken, and the water quaffed, the gentle 
man proposed a promenade, to which the lady 
after some little hesitation acceded; and when 
the great bell summoned them to breakfast, they 
repaired to the table with excellent appe tites, 
and cheeks glowing with healthful hues, pro 
duced by the exercise of the morning. 

At ten o’clock the lady issued forth from her 
chamber, aderned with new charms, by the re 
cent kabors of the toilet. and strolling pensively, 
book in hand, to the farthest corner of the great 
piazza, commenced her studies. It happened 
at the same moment, that the Major, fresh from 
his valet’s hands, hied himself to the same cool 
retreat to breathe forth the melaneholy musings 
of his soul, upon his flute. Seeing the lady he 
hesitated, begged pardon for his intrusion, and 
was about to retire—but the lady assured him 
it was no intrusion at all, and laid aside her 
hook. The gentleman was soon seated beside 
her. He begged to know the subject of her re- 
searches, and was delighted with the taste dis 
played in the choice of her author. She ear 
nestly solicited a display of his musical talents, 
and was enraptured with every note; and when 
the same impertinent bell which had curtailed 
their morning walk, again sounded in their ears 
they were surprised to find how swiftly time h: ud 
flown, and chayrined that the common place 
operation of eating was so often allowed to in 
te rrapt the feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

At four o'clock the military stranger handed 
Miss Simper into an elegant gig, and drove to 
the neighboring village : where rumor soon pro 
claimed that this interesting pair were united in 
the holy bands of matrimony. For once the 
many tongues of fame spoke truly—and when 
the happy Major returned with his blushing 
bride, all could see that the embarrassment of 
the lover was exchanged for the delighted smile 
of the bridegroom. — It ishardly necessary to add 
that such was the salutary effect of this pleasing 
event, that the young couple found themselves 

restored instantaneously to perfect health, and 
on the following morning they bade a hearty 
adieu to the Saratoga Springs. 


| GARLAND. 


this occasion for a tete-a-tete. 


* This is a very ungenteel affair !? said Mrs. High- 
flyer. ‘I never heard the beat of it in my born 
days !’ said a fat shopkeeper’s lady. ‘How funny!’ 
cried one young lady. * How shocking !? exclaim- 
ed another. ‘ Egad, that’s a keen, smart girl !’— 
said one gentleman. ‘She’s a tickler, | warrant 
her!’ said asecond. ‘She’s a pirate, by thunder !” 
roared Captain Halliard. 

In the meanwhile the new-married pair were pur- 
suing their journey, by easy stages, towards the ci- 
tv of New-York. We all kriow ‘how the blest 
charms of nature improve, when we see them re- 
flected,’ and so on, and we can readily imagine 
‘how happily the days of Thalaba past by’ on this 
occasion. Uninterrupted by ceremonious visits, 
unrestrained by the presence of third parties, sur- 
rounded by all the blandishments which give en- 
chantment to the scene, it is not surprising that our 
lovers should often digress from the beaten road, 
and as often linger at a romantic spot, or a secluded 
cottage. 

Several days had now elapsed, and neither party 
had made any disclosure to the other upon the un- 
portant subject of finance. As they were drawing 
near the end of their journey, the Major thought it 











advisable to broach this delicate matter to his bride. 

















It was upon a very fine summer evening, as they 
sat by a window, at aninn, enjoying the beauties of 
an extensive landscape, that this memorable conver- 
sation occurred. ‘Phey had been amusing them- 
selves with that kind of small talk which new-mar- 
ried folks find so vastly pleasant: as how much 
they love one another, and how happy they intend 
to be, and what a fine thing it is for two fond hearts 
to be dissolved and meltcd down into one, &c.— 
Many examples of love and murder were related 
—the lady told of several distressed swains who had 
incontinently hanged themselves for their mistresses, 
and the pentleman as often asseverated that not one 
of those martyred lovers adored the object of his 
passion, with half the fervour which fe felt for his 
own dear, sweel, darling, precious little Anne! At 
last, throwing his arm over his wife’s chair, he said 
carele ssli ’ 

‘Who las the 
my dear ” 

‘You have, my darling,’ replied she. 

“1 shall have, when I get it,’ said the husband— 
*] meant to inquire in whose possession it Was at pre- 
sent ” 

«It is all in your own possession,’ said the lady. 

‘Do not trifle with me,’ said the gentleman, pat- 
ting her cheek—‘ you have made me tlie happy 
master of your person, and it is time to give me 
the disposal of your fortune.’ 

* My face is my fortune, kind sir,’ said she, laying 
her head on his shoulder. 

‘To be plain with you, madam,’ said the impas- 
sioned bridegroom, ‘IL have need of money immedi- 
ately—the hired gig in which we came to this place, 
is returned, and I have not the means of procuring 
another conveyance.’ 

‘To be equally candid with you sir,’ replied the 
happy bride, ‘I have nothing in the world but what 
you see.’ 

" § Have you no real estate ” said the Majgr, start 
ing on his feet. x, 

‘Not an acre.’ al 

*No bank stock ” 

‘ None.’ 

‘No securities, no jewels, no money 

‘Nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Are you not the daughter and heiress of a rich 
broker ” 

*Not I, indeed.’ 

*Whao the devil are you, then 

*fam your wife, sir, and the daughter of a very 
honest blacksmith.’ 

‘Bless me !’ exclaimed the Major, starting back 
with astonishment—then covering his face with both 
his hands, he remained for a moment absorbed in 
thought. Resuminy his serenity, he said, in a sneer- 
ing tone, ‘i congratulate you, madam, on being the 
wife of a beggar like yourself. Iam a ruined man, 
and know not whence to supply my immediate 
wants.’ 

‘Can you not draw upon the earl, your brother ” 
said the lady. 

‘I have not the honor of being a 
bility.’ 

* Perhaps you can have recqurse to the paymas- 
ter of your regiment ? 

‘1 do not happen to belong to any regiment.’ ® 

* And have you ne lands in Arkansas ” 

‘Not an acre.’ 

‘Pray then, sir, may I take the liberty of asking 
who you are ” 

‘kam your husband, madam, at your service, and 
oni to a famous gambler, who left me heir to 
his principles and profession.’ 

*‘ My father gave me a good education,’ said the 
lady. 

‘So did mine,’ said the gentleman, ‘but it has 
not prevented me from trumping the wrong trick 
this time.’ 

So saying, Major Vitzconnell bounced out of the 
chamber, hastened to the bar, and called the land- 
lord. His interesting bride followed on tiptoe, and 
listened unobserved. ‘The Major inquired ‘at what 
hour the mail-stage would pass for New-York’— 

‘ About mid-night,’ was tbe reply. ‘ Please to se- 


management of your property, 
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cure me a seat,’ said the Major, ‘and ‘let me be 
waked at the proper hour.’ ‘ Only one seat ”” in- 
quired the host. ‘ One seat only,’ was the reply.— 
The landlord remarked that it was customary for 
gentlemen, when they set off in the night, to pay 
their fare in advance ; upon which the Major paid 
for the seat. 


The Major and his bride retired to separate cham- 


bers ; the former was soon locked in the arms of 


sleep, but the latter repelled the drowsy god from 
her eye-lids. When she heard the stage drive up to 
the door of the inn, she hastily rose, and having pre- 
viously made up her bundle, without which a lady 
never steals a march, hastened down stairs. Upon 
the way she met the landlord, who inquired if her 
husband was awake. 

‘Ife is not,’ said the lady, 
turbed.’ : 

* The seat 
innkeeper. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Oh, very well—we'll not disturb the gentleman 
—the stage is ready, madam—jump in.’ Mrs. Fitz- 
connel jumped in accordingly, and was soon on her 
way to New-York, leaving the gallant and ingenious 
Major to provide another conveyance, and. a new 
wife, at his leisure. 


*and need not be dis- 


was taken for you, then ” inquired the 
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THE HEROIC FEMALE. 

Previous to the election of Frederick, as King 

’ Bohemia, a desperate litigation had com- 
menced between two noblemen, who had mar- 
ried sisters, the daughters of a we althy baron, 
recently: deceased, and each claimed. in right of 
his wile, a splendid inheritance. ‘The origin of 
this feud was of a romantic cast. Twelve years 
before, the baron, a man of irascible passions, 
suspecting that his eldest daughter had formed 
an unsuitable connection, confined her in a soli- 
tary tower on the summit of a cliff, to which the 
only access was by a perpendicular ascent, suf 
ficiently difficult to impede the most enterprising 
adventurer. In this gloomy turret, the unhappy 
girl was condemned to waste her blooming 
youth. with no other company than the gaolers 
appointed by her inhuman parent. At length the 
baron died, without pardoning or even seeing 
his ill-fated child; but not before he had given 
in marriage his second daughter to a nobleman 
of Calvinistic principles, who, on his demise, 
took possession of the whole property, as his 
wife’s patrimony; and, effectually to bar all ini- 
mical pretensions, without scruple, determined 
that the captivity of his sister should terminate 
but with her existeuce. For some time, Baron 
Slabata enjoyed, unmolested, the magnificent 
castle of his wife’s ancestors; and, such is the mo- 
ral degradation attendant on feudal ignorance, 
his iniquitous actions were chartered with impu- 
nity. In the meanwhile, it was notorious that 
the baron had left two daughters, one of whom, 
the eldest and consequently the heiress, though 
immured, was supposed to be still in existence. 
Otto ef Wartenburg, a spirited nobleman, with 
se than wealth, having lately buried 
his wife, recalled the image of the captive in 
her happfer da ys, and resolved to attempt her 
deliverance, For this purpose he repaired, 
with a chosen band of brave men, 
of the declivity on which her tower 
With infinite difficulty Otto ascended by a lad- 
der of ropes to the summit, and employed the 
same to assist his companions. Having so far 
succeeded, they stormed the fortress, killed the 
guards, and, in the tone of chivalrous romance, 
released the lady. In what manner the victim 
of paternal cruelty and fraternal avarice had 
endured her tedious imprisonment, is not de- 
tailed; but, however it might have impaired her 
beauty, it had not de prived her of attractions in 
the eyes of Otto, who believed that, in making 
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acquire an exclusive right to her father’s pos- 
sessions. Readily did the outcast lady accept 
his hand, and gladly did she acquiesce in the 
bold step he proposed to reinstate her in the 
castle of her ancestors. 

In this emergency the regular course would 
have been to institute a legal process in the 
chancellor’s court, and patiently to await the 
decision, But delays were as ill suited to his 
baron’s necessities as the lady’s impatience.— 
The revolutionary movement in Bohemia seem 
ed to have conferred personal privileges on in 
dividual men. Instead, therefore, of submitting 
his claim to a chanceller, who might be swayed 
by interest or prejudice, Otto, like a true knight, 
took his cause into his own hands, and, having 
collected a sufficient force of armed men, pro 
ceeded to the castle, compelled adinission vt ef 
armis, and dislodged its former occupants. 

"The discomfitted Slabata lost no time in stat 
ing his grievance to the directors, who summon 
ed Wartenburg to answer for the outrage. In 
stead of obeying the citation, that nobleman 
employed himself in arming his wife’s vassals, 
who, either touched by her sufferings, or cap- 
tivated by her husband’s gallantry, promised to 
stand or fall by their new lord. Ill fitted to con- 
tend with his intrepid foe, the base Slabata 
had no resource but to restate his case to the 
chancellor, and tamely to endure aflronts, until 
the election of a new monarch had re-establish 
ed in Bohemia a more regular government.— 
On the arrival of Frederick in Bohemia, even 
Otto of Wartenburg altered his deportment ; 
acquiesced in legal process, and implored the 
royal protection. Unfortunately, Slabata had 
already secured the good will of the new govern- 
ment; and his forcible ejectment from the cas- 
tle was declared to be av tol ation of the laws, for 
which offence Otto was amerced ina heavy fine, 
and imprisoned in the tower of Prague. 

The countess was allowed to remain in the 
castle of Gutschin until the cause in the chan 
cellor’s court should be finally determined,— 
wher (on what colourable pretence appears 
not) the represe sntative of the eldest sister was 
consulted, and Slabata, the unjust, rapacious 
brother, confirmed in the inheritance. Not one 
moment was lost by the favored litigant to en- 
force restitution; but, well knowing that the 
wife of Wartenburg participated in her hus- 
band’s courage, he urged the Rath to persuade 
her net to arm her vassals against the king’s au 
thority. The lady listened with calmness, and 
even promised to admit Slabata quietly, provid 
: . he came without soldiers, and attended only 

y legal officers. For this the Rath pledged 
bmeclf: ; and Slabata arrived, with only ten le- 
gal commissioners, to the gates of the castle — 
Mistrusting, however, the placability of his sis- 
ter-in-law, he had taken the precaution to provide 
soldiers, who, entering by a postern gate, were 
admitted privately within the court of the castle. 

In the meanwhile, her vassals, including the 
inhabitants of Gutschin, beginning, unasked, to 
assemble hefore the gates of the castle, the Rath 
read to them aloud the royal commission, de- 
nouncing the penalties of imprisonment and 
contiseation on all who resisted the royal man- 
date. Upon hearing this preamble, the people 
dispersed, leaving the lady Wartenburg no al- 
ternative but submission or imprisonment. Her 
native pride and courage were still unsubdued ; 
and preferring even death with vengeance, to 
beggary and disgrace, she commande “dl her sol 
diers to fall upon Slabata’s party. The latter 
proving victorious, she withdrew with precipita- 
tion to an inner apartment, where she had 
hoarded a few barrels of powder; and here hav- 


he *r his wife, he should, by the leans of Bohe mia, 


SY 





ing plie d the men with » wine, os presented lth m 
with pipes for smoking, and encouraged them 
by fair proiuitses, to renew the attack, though 
from an cfiort so desperate, she could expect 
only destruction. In the meanwhile, Slabata, 
exulting in suecess, was proudly conducting his 
retainers to the hi yer too hi appy to be releved 
from the presence of his injured kinswoman.— 
But vain were hits ocala Aceording to 
Kevenhuller, a fatal spark, accidentally com 
municating from a torch to the small powder 
magazine which the lady had hoarded as her 
last resource, at once awarded justice to the ra 
pacious Slabata and the vindictive wife of Otto. 
Ina few moments was heard an explosion, be 
yond description terrible : the walls of the cas 
tle were lifted from their foundations ; m a sim 
gle instant one of its wings was levelled with the 
earth, and with the exception of five or six fa 
vored individuals, who almost miraculously es 
eaped, nobles, peasants, vassals, children, 
horses. were involved in one fate. and, above 
all, the lady and the baron, who had been the 
primary cause of the e atastrophe. 

No sovner was the news received at Pragre 
than the wretched Otto was released from the 
tower, apparently at liberty to take possession 
of the melancholy ruins; but, though audacious, 
he was not obdurate; and, so overwhelining 
were the impressions of horror and grief which 
this catastrophe produced on his frame, that 
he survived not many days his miserable con 
sort. Such was the state of society in Bohemia, 
that this tremendous outrage was perpetrated 
in a castle but ten miles distant from the gates 
of Prague. 








— 


ae THE MEDLEY. 


F ALS SE rr U RL s. 
A writer in the Nashville 





Gazette, among otlier 
remarks on the subject, has the following : 

Our dames are dauntless ones, too, thus to wear 
the hair of skulls that moulder in the grave. Ghosts 
sometimes visit this world, and claim their dues.— 
And the visitation from a bald-headed, shorn spirit, 
troubled about the rape of its locks, in a dark room 
—in the lonely hour of midnight might make the 
hearts of our stoutest belles quake with fear. 
had better look to it. 


But, after all, these false cur/s, now so much the 


They 


rage, are not however an invention of modern times. 
The fashion prevailed in the days of old Will Shak- 
speare ; for Bassanio, in the Merchant of Venice, is 
made to say, * Look on beauty 

And you shall see, ’tis purchased by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear the most of it ; 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locke, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed | furrness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head ; 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.”’ 

And thus Bassanio, continuing in this moralizing 
vein, further remarks : 

** Thus ornament is but the gilded shore 

Toa most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 

This last extract 1 have culled for the good of the 
beaux who meditate upon taking unto themselves 
wives, that they may not be entrapped and wedded 
unto a hairless skull at the very moment when they 
are enamoured of a brow, adorned, as they sup 
pose, with “ Hyperion’s cur}s 
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ei ne art erent poses 
TOBACCO. 

By the salutary code of “ Connecticut Blue 
laws,” the use of tobacco was prohibited to all 
under the age of twenty-one---and not to be used 
by those who were older, unless ‘they had 
been accustomed thereto,” or unless some one 
skilled in physic should give a certificate that 
the use thereof was necessary. And even then 
a license was necessary from the court. And 
after being thus fortified with documents, it was 
ordered that no man within the colony should 
“take any tobacco, publicly, in the street, high 
ways, or any barn-yards, or upon training days, 
in any open place, under the penalty of six- 
pence for each offence.’ This law, says the 
New-York Spectator, ought never to have been 
repealed; or, rather, the law respecting kissing 
should have been so modified that no girl should 
have been fined, unless she allowed herself to 
be kissed by a tobacco chewer. 

——. +o 


GHOST OF AN ARM CHAIR 


A lady assured the editor of the truth of the 
fullowing story: She had ordered an arm chair, 
which ‘stood in her room, to be sent to a sick 
friend, and thought it had been sent conformably 
to her orders. Waking, however, in the night, 
and looking by the light of the night lamp, at 
the furniture in the room, she cast her eyes on 
the place where the said chair used to stand, and 
saw it, as she thought in its place. She at first 
expressed herself to her husband as being vexed 
that the chair had not been sent, but as he pro- 
tested that it was actually gone, she got out of 
bed to convince herself, and distinctly saw the 
chair even on nearer approach to it—W hat now 
became very remarkable was, that the spotted 
chair cover, which was over it, assumed the ap 
pearance of being studded with bright stars.— 
She got close to it, and putting her hand out to 
touch it, found her fingers go through the spec- 
trum unresisted., 
it as an illusion, and presently saw it vanish, by 
becoming fainter till it disappeared. Dr. Foster 
considers this apparition as affording a clue to 
one mode by which spectres are introduced, 
namely, by local association. ‘The lady had an- 
ticipated seeing the chair in its place, from its 
always being associated with the rest of the fur- 
niture, and this anticipation of an image of per- 
ception was the basis of a corresponding image 
of spectral illusion. [Every Day Book. 





Beacry.—If utility always affords gratification, 
and a beautiful object pleases by its usefulness, as 
well as by its colour and form, or if any sensation 
be always grateful, and this be found among the 
pleasures whieh a beautiful object affords, it would 
seem natural that utility and a power of producing 
agreeable sensations should be ranked among the 
constituent elements of beauty. 


DerortMent.—Speak always according to your 
conscience ; but let it be done in the terms of good 
nature, civility, and manners. 

Every one complains of the badaess of his memo- 
ry, but no one of his judgment. 


Hisrory.—lIt is the office ef history not only to 
amuse but to instruct ; to make men not only wiser, 
but better; to reconcile them to their various con- 
ditions, however clouded or disastrous ; to impress 


Astonished, she now viewed | 
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IE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








them with aconstant sense of the Divine Provi- | 

dence and presence ; or, to describe it by almost 

a word, in the sublime language of our great poet- 
«To justify the ways of God to man.” 





Evucation.—It was the custom of the Romans 
to select from their slaves the preceptors of their 





ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY HENRY KIRK WHITE. 


Come, Disappointment, come 
Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But L recline 





children. The expression of a philosopher, who 
demanded one thousand drachms for the instruc- 
**It is too 


much (replied the father) it would not cost me 


tion of a young man, was admirable. 


more to buy a slave.” 


**You are right, sir; and 
by that means you will have two slaves for your 


money—your son and the one you purchase.” 





Pwatse.—The love of praise has been wisely im- 


Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my brow resign’d, thy peaceful cypress 
twine. 
Tho’ fancy flies away 
Before thy hollow tread, 
Yet meditation, in her cell, 
fears with faint sigh the lingering knell, 
= That tells her hopes are dead ; 
And though the tear 
3y chance appear, 


planted in the human soul; it is the crowning | Yet she can smile, and say, my all was not laid here. 


wreath which urges industry to attain perfection, | 
and excites our anxious endeavors to place the gifts | 
of nature and the embellishments of art, in the | 


most pleasing point of view. 


A wit, reading the account of the death of Mr. | 
Snowball, who put an end to his life for love, ex- | 


claimed—* Poor fellow, what a pity he did not wait 
for a thaw, for then he would have died a natural 
death.” 





— — —— 


ss POETRY. 


Translated from the Poetry of the Troubadaurs. 
The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day ; 
Fach age, he knows, its roses bears, 
its mournful moments, and its gay. 


Thus would I dwell with pleasing thought 
Upon my spring of youthful pride, 

Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
To rest in peace at eventide. 


The gazing crowds proclaim’d me fair, 
Ere autumn touch’d, my green leaves fell ; 
And now they smile, and call me good; 
Perhaps I like that name as well. 


On beauty, bliss depends not ; then 
Why should I quarrel with old Time ? 

He marches on :—how vain his power 
With one whose Aear? is in its prime! 


Though now perhaps a Little old, 
Yet still I love with youth to bide ; 

Nor grieve L if the gay coquettes 
Seduce the gallants from my side. 


I joy too (though the idle crew 

Mock somewhat at my lengthen’d tale, ) 
To see how lays of ancient loves 

The listening circle round regale. 


They fancy time for them stands still, 
And pity me my hairs of gray, 

And smile to hear how once their sires 
To me could kneeling homage pay. 


And I too, smile, to gaze upon 
These butterflies in youth elate, 

So heedless, sporting round the flame 
Where thousands such have met their fate. 





My own Fire side ! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise : 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 


My own—my own Fire-side! A. A.Warrs. 


Come, Disappointment, come ! 
Though from hope’s summit hurl’d, 
Still, rigid muse, thou art forgiven, 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven, 
To wean me from the world ; 
To turn my eye 
From vanity, 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never dit 


What is this passing scene ? 
A peevish April day ! 
A little sun—a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away, 
Man (soon discuss’d) 
Yields up his trust, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust 


Oh, what ig beauty’s power ! 
It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the cold earth its silence break, 
To tell how soft, how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface fies ? 
Mute, mute is all 
O’er beauty’s fall ; 
| Her praise resounds no more when mantled in he: 
} pall. 
The most beloved on garth 
Not long survives to-day ; 
So music past is obsolete, 
And yet ’twas sweet, ’twas passing sweet, 
But now ’tis gone away. 
| Thus does the shade 
In memory fade, 
When in forsaken tomb the form beloved is laid. 





Then since this world is vain, 
And volatile, and fleet, 

Why should I lay up earthly joys, 

Where rust corrupts and moth destroys, 
And cares and troubles eat ? 

| Why fly from ilt 

With anxious skill, 

When soon this hand will freeze, this throbbing 

heart be stilk 


Come, Disappointment, come ! 
Thou art not stern to me ; 

! Sad monitress ! I own thy sway ; 
A votary sad in early day, 

} I bend my knee to thee. 

| From sun ta sun 

{ My race will run, 

{I ow, and say, “‘my God, thy will be done.” 
{ 

| 





following verse was written on the marriage 
of Mr. Wheat to Miss Lilley 
Hymen, to make his fame complete, 
The Lilley’s name has chang’d to Wheat - 
And now, though poverty should haunt, 
This pair, tor Wheat, shail never want. 


EPITAPH ON A RICH MISER. 
Here lies one who for medicine would not give 
A little gold, and so his life he lost. 
I fancy now he’d wish again to live, 
Could he but know how much his funeral cost. 











